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The Lower Mainland Regional Planning Board of B.C. 
consists of representatives of the municipalities and unor- 
ganized areas of the Lower Fraser Valley. It was establish- 
ed by the Minister of Municipal Affairs under the authority 
of the Town Planning Act, by which it is charged with the 
duty of preparing plans for the physical development of the 
Region. It is financed by its member municipalities and the 
Government of British Columbia through the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 
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PHONE: LAxkeview 2-0O515 


624 COLUMBIA STREET 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 


December, 1957 


The Municipal Councils 
of the Lower Mainland Region 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is a privilege to present to you this 
study "Outlook On Industry". Although it is essen- 
| tially a general report, it is nevertheless a very 
significant one and one which we will ignore at our 
peril. 





It is clearly demonstrated that now more 
than ever before we must think of the Lower Main- 
land as one region of which we are only individual 
parts. In many matters we must think and act to- 
gether. Industrial development is one such matter. 


It is also obvious that we will not get 
very far unless we know the facts. At the moment 
we do not have sufficient knowledge to prepare 
sound plans or make informed decisions. It is 
essential that we acquire this knowledge. 


If planned industrial development seems 
important enough to you, then presumably you will 
wish to see to it that adequate funds are made 
available to the Board to continue with these essen- 
tial studies. 


Yours sincerely, 
David W. Poppy, 
Chairman 
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‘“sseethnis  ig.a@ fantastic and intolerable situa- 


tion.... There is no well-based and detail- 
ed estimate of what development can be ex- 
pected, how much land will be required to 
accommodate it and where the most suitable 
land is located. Unless authoritative an- 
swers are found for these questions we will 
continue to stumble along in the dark. 


"...eneither implementation nor purposeful co- 
operation are possible without fundament- 
al knowledge. For this reason a much more 
detailed study of the region and especial-— 
ly the metropolitan area is now essential." 


(summary statements, pages 19 and 20) 





I. 


About This Study 


This study is only a first step towards an indust- 
rial study of the whole region. It was designed primarily 
to indicate whether there was any tendency for new industries 
to settle outside what is generally regarded as "the metro- 
politan area", that is the Burrard Peninsula, Richmond, and 
the North Shore. This study makes it quite clear that there 
is such a trend. 


The Valley has been separated in this study into 
three subregions (1) the North Bank, extending from the Pitt 
River to the Harrison River (2) the Chilliwhack-Langley area, 
including Kent (3) the Surrey-Delta area, which can be re- 
garded as the metropolitan fringe area.* This grouping is 
necessarily a rough one, and the position of Langley in par- 
ticular is not clear-cut. 


A considerable amount of specific data regarding 
industrial operations, sites and employment, was gathered 
but it will have limited value until the metropolitan area 
has also been surveyed. The value of this study lies mainly 
in its analysis of some general but very significant factors 
affecting industrial development. Above all, it emphasizes 
the urgent need for a really detailed study of industry and 
its prospects, especially in and around the metropolitan area. 
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*"The Valley" means the areas east of the Pitt River and 
south of the main arm of the Fraser River, that is, the 
whole of the region except the metropolitan area as defined 
above. 
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The Regional Background 


Land 


The metropolitan area covers some 292 square miles. 
Of this about 178 square miles - 61 percent - are considered 
developable.* 


There are a further 655 square miles on the Valley 
floor, that is, excluding the mountain fringe and such fea- 
tures as Sumas Mountain. Of this only 295 square miles - 

45 percent - consists of first class agricultural soils, 
which are distributed as follows, and as shown on the map on 
page 5. 


Surrey and Delta 79 sq. mi. 

North Bank oe he 
(excluding Kent) 

Chilliwhack-Langley BOGie at 
(including Kent) 


295 sq. mi. 
The regional significance of this land is two-fold. 
(a) It is not the best building land bearing in mind drainage 
and sewerage difficulties, (b) It is the only first class 


crop-growing land we have and ever will have. It should not 


be built on indiscriminately. 


Population 


In 1956 the total population of the region was 
about 739,000, distributed as shown on the map and as 


follows: 
Metropolitan area 599,500 80.5% 
Surrey and Delta 57,600 7.5% 
Chilliwhack-Langley 62,000 8.5% 
North Bank 23,900 575% 


(excluding Kent) 
733,000 100 % 


*The standards and figures here are those of "the Rawn Report", 
Sewerage and Drainage of the Greater Vancouver Area, Vancouver 
and District Joint Sewerage and Drainage Board, Sept. 1953,p.69. 
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The Chilliwhack-Langley and North Bank areas have 
been developing in recent years at the average rate for the 
region, but the Surrey-Delta area has been growing more than 
twice as fast, roughly doubling its population every decade. 


Labour and Employment 


The labour and employment picture in the Valley 
is extremely complex and, ignoring retailing and local 
"service" industries, consists of three elements: 


(1) farm labour, 


(2) people having homes in the Valley but 
employed outside the region, and 


(3) commuters. 


(1) The proportion of farm dwellers in each of 
the three valley areas varies considerably, but in none of 





them is the farm population dominant. It is highest in the 
Chilliwhack-Langley area at 41 percent of the total popula- 
tion, but is only, 22 pereent in the North Bank and 12 percent 
in Surrey and Delta. However, these figures must be modified 
by two other considerations (a) that only 53 percent of 
farms were classed in the 1956 census as "commercial" (that 
is producing crops or income to the value of 1200 dollars) 
(b) that of the 9000 farmers in the Valley 35 percent worked, 
in addition, off their farms, 80 percent of these for more 
than 6 months of the year. In other words there is a large 
labour element in the Valley with one foot in the farm and 
one in work of other kinds. 


(2) Many people in the Valley are employed in 
seasonal and other work outside the region.* These are 
believed to consist largely of logging and construction 
workers. 
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*"Dhe Need For River Crossings In The ‘Central Part Of The 
Fraser Valley" in 1956 evaluated this element as 13 percent 
of the Mission-Abbotsford labour force, for example. 








Tits 


(3) A large proportion of workers in the Surrey- 
Delta area commute to work in the metropolitan area. In fact 
the commuting radius extends as far as Mission and Abbotsford, 
where 23 percent of the total labour force commuted to Greater 
Vancouver in 1956. 


It is therefore not surprising that there is a very 
large pool of "available" labour in the Valley. In fact 
Employment Service Officials state unequivocally that they 
could fill almost any conceivable labour demand at any time, 
involving both general labour and, to a large extent, skilled 
labour. 


Communications and Utilities 


The major transportation lines and utilities, which 
are the arteries of the region, are shown on the map, in- 
cluding highways and bridges definitely scheduled or under 
construction, The electric power grid has been ommitted for 
the sake of clarity, but it is safe to say that power could 
be supplied, if it is not in fact now available, in almost 
any reasonable amount to any point in the Valley. 


The North Bank (Pitt River to Harrison River) 


Thirty industries were interviewed in this area out 
of a total of forty-four classified under Manufacturing and 
Wholesaling and Storage. 


The bulk of North Bank industry is based on the 
processing of raw materials, notably lumber and agricultural 
products. 


(a) Lumber: 


There is one large mill employing 600 people, and 
about 25 small mills employing in total about 600 men. Most 








of the mills were originally located to use local timber or 
logs from upstream areas. Today timber from the Fraser Basin 
represents only a portion of their requirements and they must 
purchase logs from the coast. Their original location has 
now become a handicap for several reasons: 
1. Logs cannot be towed against the freshet for 

3 months of the year, so that large log inven- 

tories. must be built up before the freshet. 

This necessitates extensive booming grounds. 

It also introduces an element of inflexibility 

into annual operations, since logs must be 

bought in advance, whatever market conditions 

may be, and conversely logs cannot be brought 


in during the freshet even if market conditions 
are good. 


2. The cost of towing upstream from the coast has 
to be borne throughout the year. 


3. The mills are distant from deep water export 
shipping. 


4, Mill supplies and services have to come from 
the metropolitan area. 
As a result of the slump in the lumber market the 
smaller operators have readjusted their operations in several 
ways: 


(a) By shutting down (4 had done so by 
summer 1957) 3 


(bo) By utilizing logs more completely (3 
have put in chippers); 


(c) By concentrating on special products 
such as "structurals", or on special 
markets. 


(b) Food Processing: 


Food processing plants were established on the 
North Bank prior to World War II at a time when the produc- 
tion of small fruits was considerable. Production fell off 
seriously after the war-time removal of the Japanese com- 
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munity, but the capital investment in the processing plants 
tied them to their existing locations. They still receive 

a considerable proportion of raw fruit from the North Bank 
and enjoy a good source of local female labour, but now the 
bulk of their fruit comes from the South Bank. The present 
plants will probably remain, but any expansion necessary will 
probably be undertaken closer to the centres of fruit pro- 
duction on the South Bank. 


(c) Metropolis-oriented Industries: 


At the time of the survey only two industries 
which were not dependent on past or present supplies of 
local raw materials were producing for the metropolitan 
market. One of these has since gone out of business and the 
other feels that it is badly located. 


In summary North Bank industry is tied to loca- 
tions based on raw materials of yesterday rather than today, 
and is therefore operating under a handicap. However, many 
operations are adapting themselves through specialization 
or more complete utilization of materials. 


The Chilliwhack-Langley Area: 


Forty industries were interviewed in this area out 
of a total of 55 classified under Manufacturing and Whole- 
saling and Storage. 


(a) Lumber: 


The lumber industry in the Chilliwhack area is not 
very important in the whole industrial picture. There are 
only 2 plants, employing just over 100 men. Both plants 
have ample local log supplies and seem to be in a good com- 
petitive position. 
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(b) Food Processing: 


The food processing industry is a major employer 
on the South Bank. It employs at the seasonal peak about 
1350 people, and for 10 to 11 months of the year about 500 
people. Three major plants have been established since the 
war which account for half of the peak employment and all of 
the off-season employment except for milk processing. These 
plants moved into the Chilliwhack area to be close to a 
diversified range of raw materials, principally small fruits 
and vegetables. 


These large plants market their products practically 
from coast to coast. (Only about 35 percent of one plant's 
production is marketed in British Columbia.) Competitively 
the Valley's major advantage is a longer, slower growing 





season than on the Prairies and the East. As a result it 

| is possible to stretch out the harvesting and canning opera- 
| tions for weeks longer, so that less plant investment is 
required and more efficient use is possible. 


On the other hand, the major disadvantage of the 
Valley is the high cost of agricultural land, which results 








in high produce prices.* Two of the major canning companies 
blame their high costs on residential sprawl, and they are 
tackling the problem directly by leasing farms and working 
the land with their own employees. Both companies expect 


to expand this phase of their operations. 


There is a definite compulsion for the major plants 


to enlarge and diversify their production. The seasonal 


*The Valley's major domestic competitors are the Okanagan and 
the irrigated lands of Southern Alberta. Land costs, par- 
ticularly in Southern Alberta, are considerably lower. To 
quote the Gordon Royal Commission "rapidly rising land values 
will make it increasingly difficult for her (B.C.) producers 
to meet outside competition." (the Financial Post, November 
9th 1957, page 36) 
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farm crops which are their basic raw materials, would keep 
them in production for only 5 or 6 months of the year. Thus 
in order to make full use of their capital investment and 
overheads they extend their season by adding operations 
which would not themselves be economic in that area, such 

as freezing fish and chips or pickling olives.* 


(c) Agricultural Service Industries: 


All of the major seed and feed chains are rep- 
resented in the Chilliwhack-Langley area, in addition to 
five independent operators. The chain operators are tending 
to centralize certain operations, such as grinding and mix- 
ing feeds, in Vancouver or Westminster, using their Valley 
branches only for storage and distribution. The independent 
operations (2 private, 3 co-operative) feel optimistic princi- 
pally because they receive their grain at terminal rates and 
their distribution costs are not high. All operators fore- 
see a steady increase in markets as farming becomes more in- 


tensive and greater reliance is placed on imported feeds. 


The Delta-Surrey Area 


Sixty industries were interviewed in this area out of 
78 classified under Manufacturing and Wholesaling and Storage. 


This area is distinguished by the existence of 
metropolis-oriented industries, that is industries which 
have their major market in the metropolitan area and are 
not dependent on local. raw materials. (There are, in addi- 
tion, a number of sawmills which located originally to 
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*The importance of food processing should not be underrated. In 
Metropolitan Vancouver food processing is the largest indust- 
ry in value of production and second only to the wood products 
industry in the number employed. 
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process local timber, but these now buy almost all their 
logs from the coast and have become almost identical to 
mills in the metropolitan area.) 


Excluding sawmills, there are now twenty metro- 
polis-oriented industries in this area.* These industries 
all established recently, and their growth seems to have 
been accelerating, particularly in the last two years, as 
the following table shows:- 


Additi 
Period No.New firms Manlo mene 
to 1945 - A 
1945-50 & 161 
1930-50 i, aL 
BOS bee sad | » 258 


It would seem that these industries could equally 
well have located in the central metropolitan area. Instead 
they chose Surrey. The main purpose of this section of the 
study was to find out why they did so and whether the trend 
is likely to continue. A complete answer would require a 
full industrial survey of the metropolitan area. However, 
this study suggests the following conclusions: 


Central industrial sites are the most attractive 
- that is, within-Vancouver.City and the closer to False 
Creek and Downtown the better. There are several reasons 
for this: 


(a) Service - more convenient to both customers 
and suppliers; / 
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*Actually two of these are in Langley on the Surrey side, but 
are included here in the "metropolis—dominated" area of the 
Valley. 
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(b) Transportation costs - are lowest at the centre 
of the web; 


(c) Facilities - municipal and other services are 
most efficient and complete; 


(ad) Predictability - the central area is well 
established and little guesswork is involved 
regarding its growth; 


(e) Market and distribution - the Vancouver area is 
unchallenged in this respect. It is the major 
centre for 74 percent of the Province&s popu- 
lation - one-half in the Lower Mainland, and 
one-quarter on Vancouver Island, which has 
all its mainland connections focussed on 
Vancouver. 


These are the attractions of a central location. 
Weighed against them are the centrifugal forces. The two 
most important are high land costs and scarcity of suitable 
land. Land costs in Vancouver are as much as 2 to 3 times 
greater than those for comparable industrial sites in Toronto, 
even though Toronto is the heart of Canada's largest market 
and industrial concentration.* scarcity, to which cost is 
related, is not a simple matter. It reflects not so much 
absolute unavailability of land as unavailability of suitable 
land, that is, land in adequate parcels, with good founda- 
tion conditions, provided with the necessary services — good 


*The Metropolitan Toronto Industrial Commission reports Aire 
letter to the Regional Planning Board that "Industrial land 
complete with all municipal services is available in Metro- 
politan Toronto for as low as $5,000 or $6,000 per acre, 
although most of the land in the partially built-up area 
would range from $6,000 to $12,000 per acre." For land com- 
plete with all municipal services in the Greater Vancouver 
area the lowest price is about $20,000 per acre. 


It may also be noted that the Toronto sites are advertised 
as being within a 100 mile radius of one-third of the total 
population of Canada. Under these circumstances the land 
cost differential becomes very significant. 
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roads, railway, water, drainage and sewerage, electric power, 
gas and telephone - and protected by firm zoning regulations.* 
These are a necessity for efficient operation. 


There may be other reasons, but there can be no 
doubt that high land costs do represent a real shortage of 
suitable and immediately available land. And this is not 
only a deterrent to new industrial settlement. It also 
handicaps existing firms in competition with eastern com- 
panies which, although they operate in a very much larger 
market, may be paying only half as much in land costs. 


In the light of these conditions, both pro and 
con, why are some new industries moving to Surrey? 





At the heart of the matter is a combination of low 
cost land and those absolutely essential facilities which 

| make it possible to establish an industry even if other 
desirable features may be lacking. Most of the recently 

| developed sites have been in the upland areas near Newton, 
whose advantages are as follows: 


1. Rail trackage is available.** 
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*Experience here shows “that industries are very wary of “doubt- 
ful ground conditions. Smaller firms especially will not 
spend money in speculative foundation investigations. They 
want no-risk sites. In view of ground conditions in many 
parts of the metropolitan area, this makes the "proving up" 
of industrial sites an absolute necessity. 


**For many industries trackage is essential. They may ship or 
receive only one car per month; they may not require track- 
age immediately but will if they expand; or they may want 
trackage mainly for eventual resale of their property. They 
may not be able to pay premium prices for trackage in the 
central area and they may be regarded with disfavour by the 
rail companies because of their low traffic generation. 
Nevertheless they feel that trackage is a "must". 
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2. Foundations: The upland sites in Surrey are 
relatively free of foundation problems. 


3. They are close to highway transportation. 


4. Land is available in parcels of reasonable 
size. 


5. The land is relatively level and well drained. 


6. A labour force is available, plus the lowest 
cost housing in the metropolitan area. 


7. All these factors are combined with relatively 
cheap land. 


Nowhere in the metropolitan area can so many ad- 
vantages be obtained for so little. For a site in Surrey 
costing $2,000 per acre, the equivalent in, say, Burnaby, 
would cost about $10,000 - $15,000 per acre. 


With all these advantages it might seem that all 
new industries should be flocking to Surrey, or alternatively 
that land prices there should be more comparable with those 
of Burnaby. This, of course, is not the case since Surrey's 
advantages are balanced by disadvantages. These may be 
broken into two categories - those which are inherent in 
Surrey's relatively undeveloped condition and which must to 
a large extent be left to time, and those which are the 
result of governmental factors and could be improved. 


The first category includes such factors as the 
following: 


1. Freight cost and delivery problems: Outside 
of the South Westminster area, which is within 
the New Westminster yard limits and within which 
freight cars are delivered to sidings at termin- 
al rates, Surrey rail users pay an extra charge 
for rail shipment or delivery. Higher freight 
costs also apply to trucking. In addition, 
scheduled truck lines do not operate from 
Surrey points to other Valley centres, and 
goods handled by them must be sent into Van- 
couver to be reshipped. 
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Absence of specialized labour: This applies, 
for example, to Class A electricians used to 
working with industrial voltages. 


Other ancillary services: Some new plants have 
had to put in cafeterias. Mail pickups and 
deliveries are slow and infrequent. Banks are 
not conveniently located and wholesalers are 
not at hand. . 


Long distance telephone: To a manufacturer tied 
to the metropolitan market telephone service is 
exceedingly important. Plants established out- 
side the dialing zones find the delay and in- 
convenience of long distance procedures exceed- 
ingly irksome. 


These disadvantages are all dependent on the rela- 
tive immaturity of the area or its distance from the metro- 


and further growth and development is the only 


The other disadvantages are directly due to govern- 
| mental factors which often arise from financial limitations. 


It is not suggested that they result from poor government. 


The most common complaints in this category consist of the 


following: 


1. 


Load Limits: 


For some 2 to 3 weeks during the spring thaw 
the municipality finds it necessary to limit 
vehicle loads on public roads. Thus trucks 
may carry only one-quarter to one-half loads 
and shipping and receiving beome uneconomic. 
Unless finished products can be stored on the 
premises and supplies brought in either by rail 
or in small loads, plant operations may be 
halted. This is a real hardship on almost all 
industries which do not have direct access to 
Provincial Highways, particularly since their 
metropolitan competitors are not so restricted. 


Water Supply: 


There are few heavy water-users among Surrey 
industries, probably because of certain in- 
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adequacies in the municipal water system. 
Lumber mills, though not actually heavy water- 
users, like to have sprinkler protection in 
their plants. Some have found it difficult 

to obtain this protection, and in consequence 
are faced with high insurance rates. Part of 
the problem arises from the wide scattering 

of industries, which makes it very difficult 
for the municipality to supply water in quan- 
tity and at adequate pressure. 


3. Waste Disposal: 


There are no industrial sewerage systems in 
Surrey to cater for industries with waste 
disposal problems. But the disposal question 
has another facet. Under reasonably good 
ground conditions a disposal field of approxi- 
mately one acre is required to serve 50 workers. 
This land is useless for other purposes and 
constitutes an unproductive cost. 





4. Fire Insurance Cocéta: 





High fire insurance rotts were mentioned as a 
disadvantage by industries both with and with- 
out sprinkler systems. A large number of 
factors are taken into consideration in setting 
fire insurance costs but the two most important 
are water supply and the nature of the fire 
protection services. Water supply has already 
been discussed. Fire protection is provided 

by a system of voluntcer brigades which hive 
lower ratings than fulltime professional fire 
departments. The volunteer brigade is, of 
course, better than no protection, and it may 
be significant that until Newton organized a 
fire brigade in 1955 no industries had located 
there. 


At present, the advantages and disadvantages of a 
Surrey location may be in virtual balance. Loss of one ad- 
vantage, such as a rise in the cost of land, would slow devel- 
opment. On the other hand improvement of a disadvantage, 
such as provision of adequate water supplies or waste dis- 
posal systems, would probably accelerate it. In addition, as 
normal growth continues, many temporary disadvantages will 
gradually disappear. 
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The Outlook For Industry In The Region 


This study shows that there are in the Lower Main- 
land four distinct sub-regions each with different industrial 
prospects. 


The North Bank with least land area and least population, 
and separated from both the metropolitan area and the South 
Bank by major rivers, seems at the moment to have limited 
industrial prospects. Its own long-established industries 
are now there mainly "because they are there", and seem un- 
likely to expand. It is not possible to surmise how the 
smaller lumber industries in particular will fare in the face 
of a general trend towards bigger, more diversified and more 
heavily capitalized operations. That will depend on many 
factors, and not least on the energy, imaginativeness and 
financial capacity of the individual entrepreneurs. The 
situation in respect of food processing seems relatively 
static. 


The Chilliwhack-Langley Area presents a different picture. 
In recent years a dynamic and aggressive food processing 
industry has emerged. This is based on well-established 
agriculture of fertile and climatically favoured land, and 
on a growing market across Canada. In the face of rising 
costs and increasing competition for land, agricultural 
techniques and productivity will probably improve. The 
processing industries on their part have shown both imagina- 
tion and initiative. It may well be that improved forms of 
organization and cooperation between these two partners 
could support an expanded and diversified processing in- 
dustry. It must not be forgotten, however, that this possi- 
bility is based entirely on the assumption that enough land 
will remain in agricultural production to support expansion 
~- the more the better. Obviously this poses a challenge to 
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the whole area. Fertile land is limited in amount, and 
pressure on it increases constantly. The region's record 
in the wise use of land reads generally like the Rake's 
Progress. It could happen again. It certainly will unless 
serious and considered efforts are made to preserve agri- 
culture. This will not be done by the wave of a wand. It 
will be helped by land taxation policies which will not 
penalize the farmer and by zoning regulations which control 
rapacious and costly sprawl development. At the same time 
well-planned municipal works programs would help to improve 
the attractiveness of the urban communities and act as a 
counter-force against sprawl. 


In both the North Bank and the Chilliwhack- 
Langley areas there is always the possibility that other 
types of industry might settle in the areas, especially 
those not rigidly tied to an immediate market. The areas 
have their own advantages - two railroads, power, gas, an 
excellent labour supply, a vital agricultural industry and 
a rural character of considerable attractiveness. 


The Delta-Surrey Area. It is clear that a new industrial 
trend has already started in this area, even if as yet it is 
very small in relation to the growth of the metropolitan area. 
It is also clear that this trend has developed largely as a 
result of industrialists' dissatisfaction with conditions in 
the metropolitan area. Conversely it may well be true that 
there would be no such trend if these dissatisfactions did 
not exist, for a large metropolitan area has many intrinsic 
advantages. This trend may well be accelerated under certain 
conditions (a) when additional river crossings are built, 
notably the Port Mann Bridge and the Deas Island Tunnel, 

(b) if present inadequacies in water supply, sewerage, road 
restrictions and similar matters in Surrey and Delta are 
remedied, (c) if the metropolitan area, for its part, does 
not remedy its own shortcomings. 
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The two municipalities must remember that the 
advantages they presently enjoy relating to land availa- 
bility and cost will naturally tend to diminish as their 
areas develop. Their greatest needs today are (a) to pre- 
serve their potential industrial sites from decimation 
(b) to arrange for comprehensive service and utility systems 
for those sites. For rural municipalities these steps may 
not be easy, but they certainly are essential if they hope 
to have a real industrial future. 


The Metropolitan Area. Although industrial development in 
the metropolitan area has not been studied intensively, 
certain general conclusions have emerged quite clearly from 
this study. 


There is every indication that the metropolitan 





area will grow apace. A population of over a million is 
predicted for it a mere dozen years from now, and all the 

time it is rapidly coalescing into one large community. Yet 
at the moment its industrial development is proceeding blindly 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis for developers and municipali- 
ties alike. There is no overall system of zoned industrial 
sites realistically based on probable demand. And there is 

no coordinated program for the provision of industrial serv- 
ices and utilities. 


This situation has had some paradoxical and 
serious consequences. On one hand preliminary studies have 
revealed that, in total, the amount of land regarded by those 
interested in development as being potential industrial land 
is more than twice as much as will be required within 40 or 
50 years.* On the other it is the common complaint of in- 
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*It is a striking fact that none of the people interested in 
development were aware of this, each being interested and 
versed only in some partial aspect of development. 
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dustrial realtors that today available and suitable indust- 
rial sites are very scarce. 


There may be several reasons for this anomaly. 
Probably lack of suitable services is the greatest; un- 
certainty regarding foundation conditions is another; 
uncertainty as to future development is a third; and the 
difficulty of reassembling small subdivided properties 
into parcels of adequate size is a fourth. But over- 
shadowing and feflecting all these is the cost of land, 
which now puts this area at an acute disadvantage with 
Toronto and other major cities and has led Western Develop- 
ment and Power Limited to buy several square miles of land 
50 miles inland in order to ensure that suitable and com- 
petitively-priced land will be preserved somewhere for the 
industrial needs of the region. 


For the youngest of Canada's great cities this 
is a fantastic and intolerable situation. And the main 
reason for it is equally intolerable. It is ignorance. 
There has been no comprehensive, authoritative study of 
the whole situation. Thus there is no well-based and 
detailed estimate of what development can be expected, how 
much land will be required to accommodate it, and where 
the most suitable land is located. Unless authoritative 
answers are found for these questions we will continue to 
stumble along in the dark. 


Knowledge alone will not, of course, solve the 
problem. It would have to be accepted by the municipalities 
concerned and given effect by realistic zoning and develop- 
ment programs. And it would have to be accepted by the 
many other agencies which play a vital part in industrial 
development - utility and railway companies, the Sewerage 
and Drainage Board, The Industrial Development Commission, 
and harbour commissions, to name a few. 
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But neither implementation nor purposeful co- 
operation are possible without fundamental knowledge. For 
this reason a much more detailed study of the region, and 
especially the metropolitan area, is now essential. 
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